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Congress Prepares 
For Coming Session 





Domestic Politics and Interna- 
tional Relations to Play 
Big Role in Debates 


ISSUE RAISED OVER FINANCES 
Health Bill and Labor Act Revision 


Are Among Other Matters to 
Come up for Discussion 











Year in and year out, the Congress of 
the United States comes into regular ses- 
sion without much attention being paid 
to the truly important function which it 
performs. There is interest, of course, 
in the specific bills which come up, in the 
debates which are raised over various pro- 
posals, and in the legislation which finally 
emerges from the session. But Congress 
itself is largely taken for granted by the 
American people. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives have been meet- 
ing for more than a century and a half, 
and the assumption is that they will al- 
ways meet. 


An Unusual Thing 


The meeting of Congress this year takes 
Gn a new significance to large numbers of 
people in the United States. Events which 
have taken place throughout the world 
during the last year remind them that 
the meeting of a legislative body free 
to act as it pleases is an exceptional rather 
than a usual thing. There are few countries 
in the world today where such a develop- 
ment can take place. Even before the 
outbreak of the European war, the list 
of democratic nations, where representa- 
tives of the people could meet to carry 
out the wishes of the citizens, was rapidly 
diminishing. Since the outbreak of the 
war, democracy has been greatly restricted 
even in the so-called democratic countries. 
The French Chamber of Deputies may in- 
deed hold sessions, but one realizes that 
its freedom of action has been greatly 
curtailed and that it is not to be com- 
pared to that of the American Congress. 
Nor does the British House of Commons 
function in the war emergency as it does 
when democratic government has free play. 
In both countries, the important functions 
of government are exercised by a handful 
of individuals, not by all the representa- 
tives of the great masses. 

It is the realization of these conditions 
which leads the American people to view 
the meeting of Congress this year in a 
somewhat different light. For the first 
time in many years, the people are ap- 
preciating the advantages of a free demo- 
cratic system of government—a system 
where their representatives can act as they 
see fit, where they themselves can bring 
pressure to bear upon legislation, and 
where they can elect to office whomever 
they please. Such a state of affairs is a 
rarity in the world of 1940. 

The session of Congress which begins its 
work on Wednesday will be influenced by 
two important facts, the one domestic and 
the other international. On the domestic 
front, it is politics, and on the interna- 
tional it is naturally the wars raging 
throughout the world. There will, of 
course, be hundreds of measures intro- 
duced and debated which have no bearing 
on either of these developments, but the 
general nature of the session will be de- 
termined by these two great facts. 

Since every member of the House of 
Representatives and a third of the mem- 
bers of the Senate will have to campaign 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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As We Faee A New Deeade 
By WALTER E. Myer 


We stand today at the beginning not only of a new year but a new decade. We 
are entering the 1940’s. We have passed through four decades of the twentieth century, 
and an interesting though anxious and dangerous period it has been. The first decade, 
1900-1910, was an epoch of promise. Inventions and industrial. developments had brought 
rapid progress and unlimited possibilities appeared to unfold as one looked to the future. 
Prosperity at home and peace throughout the world; these were the dreams of those far- 
off days when the century was young. 


The second decade seemed at the beginning a continuation of the first. We felt sure 
of ourselves during the years immediately preceding the war. The chaos of earlier ages 
seemed to have given way before the march of science and enlightenment. Then came 
the terrific shock of world war. Civilization was in danger. The foundations of the 
relative security to which the world had become accustomed were shaken. But the war 
had closed before the end of the second decade. The world caught its breath and moved 
forward again. In America we call the third decade “The Roaring Twenties.” We 
thought we had regained the key to a continuing progress. There was a “boom” in 
business, gayety and abandon in social life. But this was a fevered rather than a 
healthy revival of activity and hope. The bubble burst as the decade closed, and then 
came the thirties, sober, anxious, depression-ridden, with alternating recovery and re- 
cession, with unemployment and insecurity at home and war abroad. 


And so we come to the 1940’s. What will this decade bring to the world? Will the 
great nations fight to exhaustion? Will world trade dry up and will depression spread 
over all the world? Will communism or fascism replace democracy? Will all nations, 
including our own, be obliged to become militaristic in order to live? Can we in the 
United States remain at peace and solve our problem of unemployment? Will there 
be chaos throughout the forties, or will the forces of reason assert themselves before it 
is too late? 


We cannot answer these questions. No one can. At best, the future is in doubt. 
We may still hope, however, and as a matter of fact, there is solid ground for hope. There 
is hope that we, in America, may remain at peace, keep our heads, listen to statesmanship 
rather than passion, unreason, demagoguery, or selfish interests. There is hope that we 
may move upward during the forties, but there is not certainty of it. It depends largely 
upon you; upon the extent of your knowledge and information; upon your willingness 
to study public problems and give time to reading; upon your public spirit. At a time so 
dramatic, so uncertain; a time when thoughtful citizenship is so sorely needed, active 
concern for the public good should be sustained by unswerving determination. 


Philippine Problem 
In Spotlight Again 


Japanese Activities in the Far 
East Arouse Concern Over 
Future of the Islands 


TRADE POSITION A FACTOR 


Changes in Economic and Political 
Conditions Reintroduce the 
Independence Question 








Six years ago, when Congress passed a 
law looking toward the establishment of 
political independence for the Philippines 
by 1946, people drew sighs of relief in 
the belief that one troublesome question 
had at last been settled. After years of 
bickering over the pros and cons of Philip- 
pine independence, there seemed at last 
to remain only a few loose minor details, 
and a 12-year period of gradual transi- 
tion before the islands would finally be 
cut loose and our responsibility would be 
at an end. 


Wisdom Questioned 


Today there is not so much confident 
assurance that the problem has been liqui- 
dated. The Independence Act remains on 
the statute books, to be sure, but rapidly 
changing conditions in the Far East have 
given rise to questions in the islands and 
in the United States as to whether it is 
wise to go through with the projected 
independence measures. The western 
Pacific is no longer placid. Japan is strik- 
ing deeper into China, and far south into 
the China Sea. Japanese-American rela- 
tions have steadily deteriorated. They will 
enter a new phase on the 26th of this 
month when the Japanese-American com- 
mercial pact of 1911 expires, having been 
denounced by the United States last July. 
Fear of further Japanese aggression has 
made the Pacific islands tense. It is in 
the light of these developments that the 
problem is once more presented—should 
the United States adhere to its plan of 
liberating the islands, modify it, or—for 
the time being—abandon it altogether? 

Some Americans and some Filipinos op- 
pose independence. Some in both places 
favor it. Some Filipinos want protection 
from Japan; others have no fear of Japan. 
Some islanders are anxious to maintain 
existing trade relations with the United 
States; some do not care. Some American 
interests are anxious to see the Philippines 
outside the American tariff wall. Some 
Americans think we should keep the is- 
lands for strategic reasons, others think 
we should give them up for the same 
reasons. The ultimate decision must take 
all these points of view into consideration. 

If the United States had not taken these 
islands from Spain at the close of the 
Spanish-American War, they would prob- 
ably be of little interest to us today. More 
than 6,000 miles distant from San Fran- 
cisco, they are remote, and geographically 
they belong to Asia rather than to North 
America. Although the Philippine archi- 
pelago comprises 7,083 islands stretching 
over an area a thousand miles long, its total 
area is not much larger than that of 
Arizona. Only 500 of its islands contain 
more than one square mile of surface, and 
many of the smaller ones have never even 
been named. For general purposes one need 
only keep in mind the two largest islands— 
Luzon, in the north, which contains Manila 
and its fine, large harbor, and Mindanao 
which, with its port of Davao, has been 
called the “back door” of the Philippines 


(Concluded on page 3) 
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> XV. Inconsistent Reasoning 


HENEVER Congress comes into 

session, as it is doing this week, we 
hear a great deal of scoffing and bitterly 
hostile criticism. In editorials and other 
comments we hear complaint to the effect 
that the country would be better off if Con- 
gress did not meet. There are groans 
whenever Congress assembles and there 
are expressions of rejoicing when it ad- 
journs. 

The same editors and other commenta- 
tors who assume that Congress is a nuisance 
or an evil are usually loud in their praise 
of the American system of government. 
They worship the Constitution and think 
that anyone who does not do so is un- 
American. 

Here we have an example of crooked 
thinking. The American government, like 
every other government, is to be judged by 
the way it works. If on the whole it does 
a good job, it is a good government. If it 
does not do a good job and does not serve 
the people, it is not a good government, 
however good the intentions of its founders 
may have been. The Congress of the 
United States is a part of our government. 
It is the legislative branch. And one who 
thinks that there is little good in Congress 
and that it is never to be trusted cannot 
consistently praise our government. 

One may, of course, believe in our 
government and yet think that the President 
or Congress or those who run the admin- 
istrative departments or the courts make 
mistakes. One may believe in the govern- 
ment and still oppose the policies of those 
who at a given time are running the govern- 
ment. One cannot, however, scoff con- 
stantly at a branch of the government and 
encourage disrespect for it and preach the 
doctrine that it is always an evil without 
admitting that in his opinion there are 
serious flaws in the government itself. 


If the founders of the government 
created a legislative branch which does not 
work well—which practically never works 
well—and which is nearly always a hin- 
drance to the national welfare, they did a 
bad job in devising the government as they 
did. The true believer in the American 
government understands that Congress and 
the other branches of the government 
sometimes make mistakes. He believes, 
however, that on the whole the different 
branches of the government, including 
Congress, serve the public welfare. He 
thinks that, in spite of human imperfec- 
tions, the government works well. He 
criticizes it when he thinks it is wrong, but 
he believes that the various branches of 
it are entitled to respect. 

There is another error into which many 
people fall when they talk about Congress 
and congressmen. They are accustomed to 


the cartoonist’s conception of Congress— 
usually pictured as a bewhiskered hayseed. 


They hear comments to the effect that 
members of Congress are uninformed and 
ill-prepared for their work. They form 
snap judgments to the effect that members 
of Congress scarcely reach the competence 
level of average Americans. As a matter of 
fact, most congressmen are far above the 
average. Few of them are men of a high 
degree of scholarship. Few of the intel- 
lectual leaders of the nation are in Con- 
gress, it is true. 

The average congressman, however, is a 
man who has attracted notice in his own 
district. In most cases, he ranks among the 
leaders of his community. He may not 
be the best man that his constituents could 
possibly have selected, but he is at least a 
representative citizen. 

If the citizens of the various districts 
gave more thought to politics and to the 
selection of candidates for office, we would 
have congressmen of a higher type; mean- 
while the present membership is of a higher 
order than many people appear to suppose. 


“Handbook of the War” Is Valuable 


Guide to International Affairs 


N order to understand the day-by-day 

developments from the war and diplo- 
matic fronts, the average persons must 
have a considerable amount of background 
material which does not appear in the daily 
newspapers. It is for this reason that 
“Handbook of the War’ (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2) is so useful 
at this time, for its sole purpose is to give 
the background material essential to an 
understanding of the international develop- 
ments of the present. It has been written 
by three authorities on international re- 
lations—John C. de Wilde and David H. 
Popper, both members of the staff of the 
Foreign Policy Association, and Eunice 
Clark, a research specialist in military af- 
fairs. 

‘Handbook of the War” gives a sweeping 
survey of the military and naval position 
of the principal nations, of their resources 
in foodstuffs and raw materials, of their 
ability to stand a long war. It gives the 
basic geographic factors, the factors of 
land, sea, and air warfare, the economic 
weapons used by the belligerents, mer- 
chant shipping, and dozens of other sub- 
jects. An idea of the scope of the volume 
may be seen from the following partial 
list of questions which it undertakes to 
answer: Can Germany be starved out? Is 
another Blitzkrieg possible? How great a 
threat is the Soviet Union? How can the 
cost of war be paid? Can Britain protect 
her life lines? What are the two weakest 
spots in Germany’s armor? How has the 
airplane revolutionized warfare? If Hitler 
wins, can the United States be invaded? 
How do the armies compare in man power, 
in reserves, in modernization, in trained 
leadership? 

While each chapter is full of valuable 
and interesting information, the one deal- 
ing with the blockade of Germany stands 
out for its importance. In this war, as in 
the World War, the outcome of the war 
may be determined largely by the effective- 
ness of the Allied blockade, and the authors 
give a thorough examination of the pos- 
sibility of success or failure. Basically, 
they point out, Germany is in a better 
position to withstand the blockade than 
she was in 1914, for the nations. still 
accessible to Germany today account for 
half of her normal foreign trade, whereas 











What the Magasines Say 

















HE debate over America’s neutrality has 

provoked a flood of magazine articles. which 
have alternately denounced and approved 
the present course of the United States gov- 
ernment in regard to the war in Europe. In 
the past few months Harpers Magazine has 
printed several articles which have held that 
the only sane policy for the United States to 
follow in the present conflict is one of strict 
isolation. In their January issue, the editors 
of Harpers present the other side of the case 
in an article, “War and the Verities,’ by 
Ellsworth Barnard. 

In this highly controversial debate, Mr. 
Barnard builds up an interesting case for our 
active assistance to the democratic countries. 
Although part of his article remains incon- 
clusive and many critics will disagree with his 
entire thesis, it is, nevertheless, a valuable 
article in that it gives the less-championed side 
of the question, “Can we keep out of war?” 

To that question Mr. Barnard answers: 
“The first question for America is not 
whether we can keep out of war but whether 
we ought to... . War is a horrible business, 
no doubt .. . but if we believe that there is a 
meaning in the world, if we believe that good 
and evil are realities and not mere names, if 
we believe that men are born to be free, then 
it is idle to argue that war is unneces- 
sary. ¥ 

He makes his convictions even stronger 
in the next part of his article: “American 
isolationists have proceeded on the assumption 
that Britain and France will win. . . . The per- 
son who asserts that it would make no 
difference to America who wins the war is 
simply not intelligent or not honest. The 
main question, however, is whether or not we 
are morally obliged to help Britain and France. 
To this question there is only one answer; 
and that answer is affirmative. The war is 
not a mere clash of rival imperialisms, a 
mere far-off quarrel in which nothing is in- 
volved except the selfish, material interests of 
the combatants; it is. instead, an irreconcil- 
able conflict as to what shall be the ultimate 


principle governing the relations between 
states: whether that principle is to be force 
arising out of greed and egotism, or whether 
that principle is to be force reluctantly invoked 
as the servant of those ideals without which 
existence is reckoned to be intolerable for 
civilized human beings.” 

Concretely, Mr. Barnard believes that we 
should give help to the Allies. He writes: 
“If we really believe the Allies are justified 


STAY, OUT OF 
THE WAR/ 

















in the course that they are pursuing—as ap- 
parently we do—are we not morally obligated 
to assist them, even to the point (if it must 
come to that) of joining them on the battle- 
field ?” 


* * * * 


“Are freedom of speech, assembly, and re- 
ligion surviving in the South? Is there equal- 
ity before the law? Is there genuine collective 
bargaining for labor? Is the right of suf- 
frage enjoyed freely by the people? Is race 
prejudice at a minimum?” These questions 
form the heart of an article, in the winter 
issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review, by 
Virginius Dabney, a liberal editor of a 
southern newspaper. The writer believes that 
the question of civil liberties is of paramount 
importance to the nation as a whole and 
especially important to the South because 
that region has been on the black list for of- 
fenses against the civil rights of individuals. 
Mr. Dabney sums up the trends toward the 
furtherance of civil rights and concludes that 
conditions are better than they were a decade 
or so ago. 


they accounted for only a fourth in 1914. 

The authors then go on to examine what 
products Germany must have and which of 
these she can hope to obtain from Russia, 
from the Balkan countries, from Italy, 
and from other nations to which she still 
has access. But can Germany pay for the 
products she must have? “Germany’s 
purchasing power abroad will depend on 
her ability to export.” And her ability to 
export, in turn, will depend upon the re- 
cently imposed blockade on German ex- 
ports. ‘All in all, Germany will experience 
enormous difficulties in finding the means to 
pay for its imports. When and if she 
comes to the end of her limited resources, 
the Reich must either capitulate, or seize 
outright sources of supply in southeastern 
and northern Europe. That would mean 
extending military operations to a new 
front and weakening her military position.” 

The authors point out that iron ore and 
oil are the weakest spots in Germany’s 
armor, although she is sadly lacking in 
many other basic war materials, including 
rubber and copper. In food, her position 
is better as she produces about 83 per cent 
of her requirements. In summing up, the 
authors do not undertake to give a cate- 
gorical answer to the question, “Can Ger- 
many be blockaded? But they appraise the 
possibilities in the following general terms: 

“But a comparison with the last war does 
provide a clue. Today Germany can draw 
on a larger area for supplies than in 1914, 
although her purchasing power is apparently 
smaller. In many respects her own output 
of raw materials is larger. Her natural 
resources have been developed more in- 
tensively. Synthetic materials and light 
metals are being produced on a large scale. 
Yet Germany is critically weak in two of 
the most strategic raw materials—iron and 
oil. Since the loss of Lorraine, she can at 
best supply only a third of the peacetime 
consumption and a still smaller proportion 
of wartime demand. In both cases, foreign 
sources of supply are likely to be in- 
adequate. A shortage of iron and oil may 
well decide the war. ... ” 

“On the whole, the Reich is prepared to 
husband her economic resources more care- 
fully than she did last time. In the World 
War Germany took the offensive every- 
where, and fought on widely scattered 
fronts. In repeated attempts to inflict a 
crushing military defeat on the Allies, she 
sacrificed her manpower and materiel on 
a lavish scale. The operations in this war 
may be much more modest. Rather than 
waste her strength in fruitless assaults on 
the Maginot Line, Nazi Germany may stay 
on the defensive on land, while striking at 
Britain from the sea and the air. The 
Germans will do their level best to prevent 
the war from spreading. If they can keep 
land warfare to a minimum, they will be 
able to spare many men for work in fac- 
tories and on farms. In this way they 
could conserve their raw materials, main- 
tain their food production, and manufac- 
ture more goods for export. At the same 
time Germany could strengthen her lines 
of supply running from Russia and south- 
eastern Europe. Obviously, the Nazis 
would not defeat the Allies with this type of 
warfare, but in the end they might produce 
such a stalemate that peace would be con- 
cluded on the basis of the status quo.” 
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BOY AND CARABAO 


The Carabao, or water buffalo, is an important beast of burden in the 


Philippines. 
Filipino Future 


Raises Problems 
(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


because jt faces south toward the Indies. 

The 14,000,000 people in the islands are 
divided among natives (related to the 
Malays), Japanese, Chinese, and a few 
Americans. They speak eight chief lan- 
guages and some 87 dialects. Less than a 
fifth of them can read or understand Eng- 
lish. Most of them live by farming. In 
this they are aided by the rich soil of trop- 
ical valleys, but hindered by ancient hand 
methods, the creeping jungle, and insect 
pests. The climate is hot and moist, but 
the landscape is not without its saving 
graces. In the interior, rice farmers wade 
knee-deep in the water of terraced rice 
paddies, the jungles are alive with sounds, 
and sharp peaks of volcanoes thrust them- 
selves abruptly into the sky between deep, 
green valleys. Now and then rain drops 
suddenly and with great force. It is not 
a climate particularly hospitable to white 
men. 


Under U. S. Control 


During the past 40 years the islands 
have received considerable benefits from 
the American administration. Tackling the 
fundamental problems of drinking water, 
garbage disposal, and sanitation, American 
engineers and _ physicians reduced the 
scourge of tropical diseases, and brought 
the infant mortality rate from the shock- 
ing level of 80 per cent down to six 
per cent. Where no more than a dirty 
oriental town existed previously, the strik- 
ing, modern city of Manila was constructed 
with broad avenues, modern buildings, and 
(today) with a population of 400,000. 
If literacy in the islands is not today as 
high as some could wish, it is far higher 
than it was in 1900, as a twentyfold in- 
crease in newspaper circulation since that 
time attests. 

While these improvements have un- 
doubtedly been of benefit to the Filipinos, 
they have been geared to another very 
important development—the integration of 
Philippine economy with that of the United 
States. American businessmen in search 
of profits have poured their investments 
into these islands. More than a quarter 
of a million American dollars alone have 
been invested in the Philippine sugar in- 
dustry which, as a result of the American 
markets, earns nearly a third of the national 
income, and provides the Philippine gov- 
ernment with 60 per cent of its revenues. 
Side by side with sugar, cocoanut oil also 
serves as a basis for Filipino prosperity 
insofar as it can be disposed of in American 
markets. During the last decade Filipinos 
have sold between 77 and 87 per cent of 
their total exports in American markets, 
and purchased between 59 and 67 per cent 
of their imports of manufactured and 
canned goods in this country. During these 
40 years of development under American 





administration, the islands have 
been bound ever closer to the 
United States by commercial 
ties, and have exerted little 
effort in the direction of a 
balanced economy 


Present Political Status 

Today all this is being 
changed. Under the terms of 
the Philippine Independence 
Act, passed by Congress in 
March 1934, the islands are 
presumably being prepared to 
stand on their own feet. With 
an elected legislature and presi- 
dent, the commonwealth al- 
ready enjoys a_ considerable 
degree of autonomy, although 
the United States (through its 
high commissioner) retains the 
last word in matters involving 
tariffs, government loans, im- 
migration, and in judicial, mili- 
tary, and foreign affairs. With 
this increased political inde- 
pendence come the trade re- 
strictions. So far they have 
not been serious. Since 1935 
the islands have been permitted 
to export products to the 
United States duty-free, as previously. One 
exception to this concerns sugar, cordage, 
and cocoanut oil, for which liberal quotas 
were established. If any products were 
shipped into the United States in excess 
of these quotas they would be and are 
subject to the same duties as apply to 
identical goods from foreign countries. 

Next November, however, the Philippine 
government will begin to collect a five 
per cent export tax on products shipped 
to the United States. The following year 
it will go up an additional five per cent, and 
so on until a 25 per cent export tax is 
reached in 1945. Then, in 1946, the export 
tax will be dropped, but Philippine products 
will enter the United States under the same 
terms as those of other foreign states. This 
will mean economic hardship for the little 
commonwealth which is not too prosperous 
as it is. The profitable margin on sugar and 
cocoanut oil will be eaten away by the 
American tariff. The price of sugar, kept 
at artificially high levels in the United 





They are able to sell cotton 
cloth, bicycles, kitchenware, 
and other small articles at very 
low cost, and to undersell 
American manufactures in 
many fields. Since Philippine 
purchasing power is low any- 
way, Japan performs a definite 
service here. Japanese are also 
interested in obtaining for 
themselves the tin and chrome 
ore already produced in the 
islands, and the iron ore, cop- 
per, and manganese which they 
believe could be extracted in 
large quantities if given the 
stimulus of Japanese develop- 
ment and management. 

At present Japan is so oc- 
cupied in China that she is not 
making much effort to press for 
economic advantage in the 
Philippines, and her total trade 
with the islands does not ex- 
ceed one-ninth of that of the 
United States. But in the 
Philippines it is generally 
recognized that a decline in 
American interest will eventu- 
ally be followed by an _ in- 
crease in Japanese interest. 
The only question is that of degree. 
Property owners in the islands, and con- 
servatives in general, openly fear that in- 
dependence may be followed by a Philip- 
pine version of the “China incident” which 
would bring the Japanese army and navy 
down upon the islands, and the eventual 
conversion of the region into a colony for 
Japan’s overflowing population. Under the 
leadership of President Manuel Quezon, 
the army and ffortifications have been 
strengthened, and efforts are being made 
to get under way a program designed to 
raise the standard of living and balance 
the islands’ economic structure, but whether 
these efforts could succeed for long, unaided 
in the face of a Japanese invasion, is doubt- 
ful. Some islanders are therefore sug- 
gesting that independence be reconsidered. 

The renewal of interest in the United 
States in this problem has been prompted 
more by international than by economic 
considerations. Since we can obtain most 
materials produced in the islands else- 
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UNLOADING HEMP 


Hemp, particularly useful in the making of rope for marine use, because it is little affected by sea water, 
is one of the important products which the United States imports from the Philippines. 


States, is bound to drop, unless an unfore- 
seen shortage occurs. A large number of 
Filipinos look forward to independence with 
an emotional pride which does not take 


these economic facts into consideration. 


Japanese Influence 


On the face of things there would seem 
to be but one alternative for the Philippines 
—to turn to other markets where possible. 
And this, in present circumstances, means 
Japan. The Japanese government has so 
far behaved with perfect propriety toward 
the islands. There have been no threats 
and no incidents. But Japanese have been 
interested and active in the Philippines 
notwithstanding. Japanese living in the is- 
lands number only 30,000, but their ranks 
are growing (particularly in Mindanao) and 
they are important since they own a large 
proportion of the islands’ small shops. 


where, and since the Philippines absorb 
only three per cent of our total exports, the 
islands are not so important to us as we 
are to them from an economic point of 
view. But as they affect the international 
situation, particularly as they bear upon 
our relations with Japan, they are im- 
portant. 

Some military experts frankly regard the 
Philippines as our “Achilles’ heel” in the 
Far East. They believe that we could not 
defend them except at great cost—if then. 
They believe it would be very unfortunate 
if the United States should become em- 
broiled with Japan over the islands. 

This view is supported, although for 
different reasons, by powerful sugar, dairy- 
ing, and tobacco interests in the United 
States which have long worked hard to 
rid themselves of Philippine competition 
by placing the islands beyond the tariff 
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MANILA 
of the Philippines has become a modern and up-to-date 
city. 
wall. These people join with those in- 


terested in strategic considerations in hold- 
ing that the islands cannot be defended, 
and are not worth defending. The Philip- 
pines have long asked for independence, 
they say; now let them have it. Let Japan 
be their worry. It may be unfortunate if 
the islands should come under the domina- 
tion of Japan, but there is no point in 
jeopardizing the security and wealth of the 
entire United States to protect the islands. 


The Moral Issue 

The opposing point of view is inclined 
to stress the moral issue. We took over 
the islands by force, the argument runs, 
against the wishes of the Filipinos. We 
have held on to them for 40 years, used 
them for our own purposes, and extracted 
profits from them. We should not abandon 
them now, to face Japan alone, simply 
because it is convenient and permits cer- 
tain classes of American businessmen to 
do away with unwanted competition. It 
would lower America’s prestige in the Far 
East to withdraw now while Japan is on 
the rampage. And finally, as long as the 
United States remains in the islands and 
retains the ability to cooperate with Britain 
and France against Japan in the China 
Sea—if it should become necessary—pos- 
session of the Philippines is a strong bar- 
gaining point in dealing with Japan. 

There are other views which favor a 
compromise, one of the most popular 
favoring political independence modified by 
an extension of economic advantages; such 
an agreement might aid the islands in re- 
sisting Japanese economic pressure, but at 
the same time would give them their much- 
desired independence. 

Whatever course is ultimately chosen, 
the problem is a difficult one. It con- 
fronts Americans (who are fond of criticiz- 
ing the colonial policies of other powers) 
with a perplexing enigma of their own. 
Some decades hence, historians, aided by 
hindsight, will tell us gravely what should 
have been done with the islands. But we 
have no one but ourselves to make this 
decision for us now. 


Questions and References 


1. What is the present political status of 
the Philippines? Are they a (a) territory, 
(b) republic, (c) commonwealth, (d) colony? 

2. Can you discuss their economic relation- 
ship with the United States? 

3. What are the principal features of the 
Philippine Independence Act of 1934? 

4. If you were a Filipino, would you op- 
pose or favor independence ? 

5. From an American point of view, do 
you think it wise or unwise to go forward 
with the independence plans? Why? 


REFERENCES: (a) Should the United 
States Stay in the Philippines? Asia, Septem- 
ber 1939, pp. 492-499; October 1939, pp. 590- 
592; November 1939, pp. 655-661; December 
1939, pp. 712-715. (b) Japan at Manila? by 
W. Burton. Current History, January 1939, 
pp. 32-34. (c) Japan Takes Over the Philip- 
pines, by B. Oliver. American Mercury, No- 
vember 1939, pp. 257-263. (d) Problem Child 
of the Pacific, by R. J. Wood. Current His- 
tory, September 1939, pp. 31-35. 
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WILL DUST RIDE THE WINDS AGAIN? 
During recent months the weather in the Middle West has been unusually dry, at a time when soil normally receives 


and stores up a great deal of moisture. 


DOMESTIC | 
Safety helt 


On December 13 three British warships car- 
ried on a running fight with the German 
pocket battleship Graf Spee, much of it within 
50 miles of the Uruguayan shore. On Decem- 
ber 19 the German freighter Arauca was 
stopped by the British cruiser Orion, re- 
portedly inside United States territorial 
waters; that is, within the three-mile limit. 
On the same day the Columbus, third largest 
ship in the German merchant marine, was 
stopped by a British destroyer some 400 miles 
southeast of New York City, and its crew 
scuttled the ship rather than surrender it. 

On December 20, while Americans were 
scanning their newspapers and wondering 
whatever had become of the “safety band,” 
the State Department was preparing, in con- 
junction with the other neutral American na- 
tions, a strong note to the German government 
and special protests to the German, English, 
and French governments over the Spee affair. 

The so-called “safety band” is the expanse 
of sea within an imaginary line drawn around 
North and South America, exclusive of 
Canada; it is approximately 300 miles wide. 
It was unanimously approved by the meeting 
of ministers of foreign affairs of the American 
republics in Panama City on October 3. In 
their Declaration of Panama, the ministers 
defined the zone which should “remain free 
from the commission of hostile acts,” and 
made provisions for joint representation to 
belligerent powers and for patrolling the area. 
England and France agreed to respect the 
zone if Germany would also agree, and at 
this writing Germany has not agreed. 

Few people think that diplomatic notes will 
be sufficient to enforce the declaration, which 
is unilateral and has no standing under inter- 
national law. On the other hand, to enforce 
it with warships would be costly, if it could 
be done at all, and might involve one or more 
of the Americas in the war. In practice, more- 
over, the English are not likely to respect the 
zone until it is sure Germany is being made 
to respect it. At present, the only alterna- 
tive between notes and guns seems to be a 
unanimous American denial of food, fuel, and 
all other necessities to the vessels of countries 
ignoring the Declaration. Although this would 
not hurt the English, who can get supplies in 
Canada, Bermuda, the West Indies, and other 
possessions, it should keep German ships out- 
side the zone and thus prevent “hostile acts” 
from taking place in American waters. 


Today marks the beginning of the old-age 
insurance payments from the Social Security 
Fund. Every worker who has contributed one 
per cent of his pay to the fund since 1935, 
and is retiring now at the age of 65, will 
receive a small pension. The size of the check 
—they average from $20 to $25 a month—is 
determined by his contributions to the fund, 
as well as by the number of dependents in his 
family. 




















The renewal of drought and dust stcrms are feared in the months ahead. 


Under the original law, the program was 
not scheduled to begin until January 1, 1942. 
And no provision was made for the workers’ 
families. The amendments to the law which 
were passed last summer pushed the date up 
years, and provided that the pension 
check would be larger for those workers with 
families. If the worker has died, his widow 
and children will get the money. As the pro- 
gram reaches its peak this year, about 912.- 
000 checks will be mailed out each month. 
During 1940, approximately $114,000,000 will 
be paid out. More than 45 million people 
are now included in the social security pro- 
gram 


Relic} Burden Split 


Winter months, with their attendant unem- 
ployment, cold, and hunger, have brought 
public attention back to problems of relief. 
The federal government has anticipated the 
increased unemployment, which will be caused 
by a standstill in the building trades and other 
seasonal occupations, including those of the 
migratory farm workers, and last summer 
reduced the number of men on WPA so that 
more could be given work at this time without 
exceeding the appropriations made by Con- 
gress. 


two 


Since the federal government does not 
finance direct relief, this has been worked out 
by municipalities and state governments, which 
have reached widely different solutions. In 
Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Pennsyl- 
vania, for example, the entire cost of direct 
relief is being borne by the state government. 
The state of California is paying 80 cents for 
every 20 paid by local governments, and in 
Delaware, Ohio, Oregon, and possibly one or 
two others, the burden is being shared, 50-50. 
The state of Iowa on the other hand is making 
the municipalities pay 68 per cent, and 13 
states are placing the entire burden on the 
municipalities. 

Regardless of who pays for direct relief, 
its amount depends largely in each state on 
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HUMANITARIAN 
Former President Hoover returns to an old role in directing 
@ campaign for Finnish relief. 





funds coming in for 
This in turn depends to some ex- 


the amount of federal 
work relief. 
tent on the individual state’s farsightedness in 
planning to meet this seasonal emergency. 


Presidential Hopes 

Sometime early this year the national com- 
mittees of both political parties will be hold- 
ing their first meetings of 1940. From those 
sessions will come convention plans and the 
groundwork for party platforms. Even though 
the summer campaign and the fall election 
are months innumerable details must 
be discussed far in advance. 

And the business of selecting each state’s 
delegates to the Republican and Democratic 
conventions is getting under way. The methods 
of making the selection vary. In a majority 
of the states, party conventions are held to 
choose the national delegates. In other states 
there are party primaries at which the voters 
elect their delegates who run on a platform 
of favoring this or that presidential candidate. 
New Hampshire will hold its primary early 
in March. During April the voters of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts will go to the polls and choose 
delegates. 

So while the various presidential hopefuls 
are touring the country, they are making a 
number of speeches and public appearances. 
But behind the scenes they are making efforts 
to secure the support of delegations at the 
party conventions this summer. Some of 
them must do this work themselves; others, 
with stronger organizations, have managers 
and helpers who are aiding in the task. When 
roll calls of the state delegations are taken at 
the party conventions, the success of these 
efforts will be apparent as the votes are tallied. 


Finnish Relief 

Within a remarkably short time after the 
Finnish relief fund was started, money was 
being sent from the United States to the gov- 
ernment of Finland. The Finns have already 
received $100,000 and more money is being 
raised by the united efforts of citizens’ com- 
mittees, newspapers, clubs, churches, and polit- 
ical leaders. 

Heading the Finnish Relief Fund is former 
President Hoover, whose experience with war 
relief dates back to 1914. Besides helping 
with the problem of transporting Americans 
who were stranded in Europe back to the 
United States, he organized a relief administra- 
tion which distributed funds to suffering 
civilians throughout Europe. This work, for 
which millions of dollars were raised in the 
United States, was carried on during and after 
the war. Finland was one of the countries 
which received such aid at that time. Now 
Finland is in need again; the money from the 
present drive goes to provide food, clothing, 
transportation, and shelter for the thousands 
of Finns who are suffering from the situation 
imposed by warfare. 


Air Progress 

More passengers are traveling by air than 
ever before. On a recent day, 2,600 people 
flew in or out of New York City alone. Dur- 
ing last October, over 70,000,000 passenger 
miles were flown by the 17 major airline com- 
panies. Every 24 hours, there are 58 sched- 
uled trips between New York and Chicago. 
Throughout the nation there are 400 daily 
scheduled flights—a rate of about one flight 
every three and one-half minutes. 

And across the Atlantic, over 1,700 pas- 
sengers have already traveled by plane since 
commercial flights were started between here 
and Europe. The transatlantic clippers, flying 
some 350,000 miles on 100 crossings, have 
carried over 40 tons of mail. 
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Peace Ferma? 


What kind of peace terms should be drawn 
up when the warfare is ended in Europe? Al- 
though it may be months or even years before 
the fighting ceases, this question of a treaty 
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is already being discussed. Some persons hp. 
lieve that the terms of the Versailles treaty 
at the end of the World War were too sever 
on Germany, causing her people to accept 4 
dictatorship in their despair. The new treaty 
it is hoped, will provide a fair and just basis 
for an enduring peace. i 
However, many American people now be. 
lieve that Germany was dealt with too easily 
at the end of the World War. In a recen 
Gallup Poll, the question was, “If England ¢ 
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A NEW AIRPORT 

A section of the Potomac River, on the edge of Washingtonds bei 
capital. Offering landing facilities for both sea and londmenes, 
elds. 


and France defeat Germany, should the peace 


treaty be more severe on Germany or less } 


severe than the treaty at the end of the last 
war?” The replies showed that 58 per cent 
of the people believe that the treaty should 
be more severe; 36 per cent, less severe: and 
six per cent favor a treaty that is about the 
same as the peace of Versailles. 


Local Civil Seruice 


A steady increase in civil service provisions 
for employees of local governments was noted 
in 1939. Twenty-seven localities are reported 
to have adopted, extended, or consolidated 
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“ON TO WASHINGTON” 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


the provisions, Atlantic City, New Jersey, and 
Atlanta, Georgia, were among the cities to 
adopt such systems, and the Alabama legisla- 
ture created a personnel board to administer 
a merit system for the county of Mobile and 
its three municipalities. The Wisconsin legisla- 
ture passed an enabling act under which coun- 
ties can set up such systems if they wish, 
Wisconsin cities already having that right. 


Nylon Factory 


A large, red-brick building in Seaford, Dela- 
ware, is the home of a new factory which 
started operating on December 15. In this 
factory, coal, air, and water are combined 
by chemical processes and turned into a 
silky yarn which is called “nylon.” This yarn, 
it is claimed, can be made into women’s hose 
which have all the good qualities of silk hose— 
they are strong, elastic, and sheer. 

The factory, which cost nearly 10 million 
dollars, was built by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company, whose chemists discovered 
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nylon. The du Pont company has been pro- 
ducing nylon on an experimental scale for 
some time, and some hose made from it have 
been sold already. By spring, the nylon hose 
should be on sale all over the country, and 
soon it will be known whether or not they 
will be as satisfactory as silk hose. 

If they do satisfy the women of the United 
States, there will certainly be important 
changes in the silk and hosiery industries. At 
United States purchases large 
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shingtongs being filled in to make a large, new airport for the national 
nd londflens, it will be one of the nation’s finest and best-equipped 
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quantities of silk from Japan, and much of this 
silk is used to make hose. It is possible that 
the new material will replace silk to a con- 
siderable extent. 
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Ewrone in December 
Christmas and the passing of the old year 
have offered little in the way of joy to a large 
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FIGHTING ALL OVER THE PLACE 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 


part of Europe this season. Long winter 
blackouts tempered the former, while a pes- 
simistic approach to the New Year robbed 
the latter of its usual gayety. The western 
front remained quiet as the first British troops 
reportedly entered the first-line trenches and 
as the first Canadian contingents disembarked 
in Great Britain. On the high seas the Allied 
fleets were beginning to achieve their first 
successes, aS measured by the end of the 
Graf Spee and the Columbus. 

But the spotlight continued to play largely 
upon the regions of the far north where Finns 
fought in forests and deep snows against the 
invading Red Army. In the bottleneck of 
the Karelian isthmus, near Leningrad, the 
small Finnish army turned back countless 
waves of assault, but in the far north it 
retreated as the Soviets drove, in good 
“capitalist” fashion, straight for the valuable 
nickel mines near Petsamo. All Europe 
watched the Finnish campaign with bated 
breath, not because there was any doubt as 
to the eventual outcome of the unequal 
Struggle, but because the Red Army was under- 
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Doing, Saying, and Thinhing 


going its first real test in nearly 20 years. 
According to many reports, it was not ac- 
quitting itself with any glory. The much- 
advertised parachute armies dropped out of 
the sky were quickly disposed of, many of 
them before they ever touched earth. The 
Red Navy appeared ineffectual and the equip- 
ment used by the army was not too good. On 
the whole, reports from both Finnish and 
Russian sources have been extremely un- 
reliable, and final estimates must be reserved 
until later. 

Russia’s invasion of Finland has stirred a 
number of repercussions abroad. Italy, Ger- 
many’s partner, was greatly incensed and has 
dispatched warplanes to the aid of the Finns, 
some of which were stopped by Germany in 
transit. The League of Nations was revived 
for the occasion as the League Assembly met 
in Geneva and expelled Russia. The British 
and French delegates circulated through the 
long-empty corridors with smiles for all. Latin- 
American diplomats enjoyed the chance to de- 
nounce Russia and communism. But beyond 
advising League members to give as much aid 
as they could to the Finns, the League did not 
greatly change the situation. 


Lonely Pitcainn 


In the year 1790, 27 English mutineers and 
Tahitian natives led by a man named Fletcher 
Christian brought the stolen ship Bounty to 
the shores of a lonely island in the South 
Pacific now known as Pitcairn. The treacher- 
ous reefs and sheer cliffs of this island con- 
vinced them that it would serve as an excel- 
lent refuge for them in their flight from 
English justice, so they scuttled the Bounty 
and made their homes there. Life was not 
easy on Pitcairn. All had to work hard to live, 
and quarrels were frequent, but the island 
remained unmolested for a long time, and the 
mutineers who settled upon it were never ap- 
prehended for their seizure of the English ship 
upon which they had served. 

A revival of interest in the story of the 
Bounty mutiny, a few years ago, served to 
focus public attention upon Pitcairn and upon 
the 140-odd descendants of Christian’s muti- 
neers who live there today. Although a British 
possession, the island was governed by its own 
small community. Its people lived by raising 
goats, sweet potatoes, beans, various fruits, 
and coffee. For a time they did a flourishing 
business in manufacturing by hand models of 
the Bounty and other souvenirs of the mutiny 
for sale to an interested world. 

On his way south recently, Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd anchored his ship off Pit- 
cairn and discovered that the islanders have 
suffered greatly from the effects of the present 
war in Europe. Shipping schedules have been 
disrupted; needed medical supplies, processed 
food, and clothing failed to arrive. The 
island has lost its foreign market and once 
more has had to turn back to the primitive 
manner of living adopted by Fletcher Chris- 
tian and his followers a century and a half 
ago. 


Japanese Geeler 


A great deal of speculation has been aroused 
by the Japanese government’s recent decision 
to permit foreign commercial shipping to use 
the long-closed Pearl and lower Yangtze 
Rivers in China. Since this act is contrary to 
Japan’s firm policy of excluding foreigners 
from Chinese trade wherever and whenever 
possible, some observers regard it as a sig- 
nificant straw in the wind. They believe the 
government took this step in order to smooth 
matters over for the coming negotiations for a 
new trade treaty with the United States to re- 
place the 1911 pact which, having been de- 
nounced by the United States, expires on Jan- 
uary 26. The Japanese government is known to 
be anxious to obtain a new commercial agree- 
ment as soon as possible in order that it 
shall not lose the necessary American market. 
Hence this tentative gesture of friendship 
for the United States. 

The reopening of the Chinese rivers has 
been bitterly criticized in Japan by militarists 





IN THE NETHERLANDS 
In some parts of the Netherlands natives are accustomed to wearing picturesque costumes, particularly on Sundays and 


holidays. 


and other extreme elements as a sign of weak- 
ness. The act is not entirely a retreat, however, 
for it has been followed by an intimation 
which, put simply, amounts to this: If the 
United States and the other big commercial 
powers adopt a cynical or suspicious attitude 
toward the reopening of the Yangtze and 
Pearl Rivers, and if they do not react favor- 
ably, the Japanese government will turn 
around and come to terms with Russia. A 
Japanese-Russian agreement, splitting China 
into two spheres of influence would not be 
welcomed by the United States and the Allies. 
Neither would it be welcomed by a large num- 
ber of Japanese. Whether it is a bluff or not, 
the intimation is one which cannot be over- 
looked entirely. 


Royal Families 


Seemingly forgotten for many years, the 
Hohenzollern and Habsburg families which 
ruled the German and Austro-Hungarian em- 
pires during the World War, have been called 
upon to play curious roles in the present con- 
flict. Although the head of the Hohenzollerns, 
the aged former Kaiser Wilhelm II, has not 
broken the pensive silence of his exile in the 
Netherlands, Allied propaganda ministries have 
made much of rumors that other members of 
the Hohenzollern family are at odds with the 
Nazis. Whatever hopes the Allies may have 
that the German people might rally behind 
the former imperial family to unseat Hitler 
(the chance is slim), repetition and denial of 
these stories has called attention to the fact 
that many of the Kaiser’s family are in Ger- 
man service today. One grandson has even 
been killed. Eleven more of Wilhelm’s grand- 
sons, one son, and one grand-nephew are 
serving with the German forces in a variety 
of capacities. 

The Habsburgs are serving the other side, 
and in a different capacity. The only im- 


portant male Habsburg left is Otto, a hand- 
some young man who claims the non-existent 
throne of non-existent Austria, and the vacant 
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PRETENDER 
Otto of Habsburg, member of the famous family which 


ruled Austria-Hungary, has visions of a return to power 


after the present conflict. 





With war lurking grimly on the border, however, preparedness scenes are more frequently photographed. 


throne of Hungary. Otto’s principal sup- 
port now comes from a curious source. France, 
which fought for the overthrow of Habsburg 
rule with such intensity only two decades ago, 
has intimated one of its aims in the present 
conflict to be restoration of a greater Austria 
ruled, perhaps, by one of the Habsburgs. 
Unofficially, the French government is sup- 
porting Otto who, in turn, is supporting the 
Allies against Germany. Restoration of the 
Habsburgs to the throne of Hungary is also 
considered a possibility, but it is complicated 
by sentiment in Italy and Hungary which 
favors a member of the House of Savoy 
(the Italian royal family), for the Hungarian 
throne in the event that the monarchy should 
someday be restored. 


Inelands Position 


In the four months which have passed since 
war broke out in Europe, the government of 
Eire has made no move to support Britain and 
the colonies in their struggle against Germany. 
Although a number of reasons underlie Irish 
neutrality, the most important concerns the 
existing division of Ireland into two unequal 
parts. The larger of the two is Eire, which 
contains about 3,000,000 people and com- 
prises the 26 Catholic counties of central and 
southern Ireland. This region is independent 
by its own definition, but is considered a self- 
governing dominion by the British govern- 
ment. The smaller of the two divisions, 
consisting of the six Protestant counties in 
the north and of a population of 1,279,000, is 
a component part of the United Kingdom with 
representation in Parliament. Two years ago, 
when Eire’s premier, Eamon de _ Valera, 
brought to an end a long period of bitter and 
costly economic struggle by reaching a friendly 
agreement with England, he stated that recon- 
ciliation would never be complete until North- 
ern Ireland is merged with Eire. He has 
never wavered from that stand. Today he 
refuses to support the war until partition is 
ended. 

Ireland’s position, in the meantime, is a 
curious one. Northern Ireland is at war; 
Eire is not. As a neutral Eire must intern 
British warplanes when they land on her ter- 
ritory, and British warships which put in 
to her ports, save in special cases provided for 
by international law. Yet she is within the 
protective cordon of the British navy. Eire’s 
trade with Britain is growing, but the Irish 
people already are feeling the pinch of war as 
prices rise and some goods grow scarce as a 
result of the German counter-blockade. Many 
of the Irish people dislike Britain, but they 
dislike Hitler more. Whether they approve 
of one side or the other, however, they seem 
destined to share whatever fate may eventually 
befall England. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Manuel Quezon (mah- 
noo-el’ kay’zoan), Mindanao (min-dah-nah’oe), 
Luzon (loo-zon’), Davoo (dah-vow’—ow as in 
how), Graf Spee (grahf’ spay’ Eire (airy’), Ea- 
mon de .Valera (ay’mon day’ va-lay’rah), Habs- 
burg (hahps’boorg), Peiping (bay’ping), Hohen- 
zollern (hoe-en-zoe’lern), Leningrad (len’in-grad), 
Karelia (kah-ree’lee-a), Petsamo (pet’sah-moe), 
Yangtze (yang’tsee’), Tahitian (tah-hee’shun), 
Jan Sibelius (yahn’ see-bay’lee-us), Carabao 
(kah-rah-bah’oe). 
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PEIPING—THE AMERICAN LEGATION GUARD 


For mony years foreign nations have kept troops in China to protect the lives and property of their citizens. 
Japan is now seeking to place China under her exclusive control. 














Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














American Policy 


HE acquisition of the Philippine Is- 

lands by the United States has been 
called “a great national aberration” and 
“the first grave mistake in the history of 
American diplomacy.” This is the judg- 
ment of Samuel Flagg Bemis, one of the 
nation’s leading historians, and his opin- 
ion is shared by many other historians. 
In his “A Diplomatic History of the 
United States,” Professor Bemis gives the 
following reasons for his criticism of 
American foreign policy in the Far East: 


Actually, the United 
oe States had already 
* taken its proper place 
in the world before 
1898. That was in 
North America. In 
1898 it moved into the 
non-American world, 
at precisely the im- 
proper place, where it 
was most likely to be- 
come entangled in in- 
ternational rival- 
ries alien to its inter- 
ests—the Philippine is- 
lands on the littoral of 
Asia, unwittingly 
athwart the path of the rising empire of Japan. 
That was the first grave mistake in the 
history of American diplomacy. It was fol- 
lowed by a succession of other deplorable 
diplomatic blunders in the Far East. 

The Open Door Doctrine was a blunder. 
It held the door open for more British than 
for American commerce. The United States 
assumed, on British prompting, a policy which 
it could not defend, a policy which, as Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt soon came to realize, 
it would require the power of the British navy 
plus the strength of the German army to en- 
force, once the diplomatic equipoise was upset 
upon which it rested. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


History will be the eventual judge 
whether the policy embarked upon by the 
United States at the turn of the last cen- 
tury was a mistake. However, few can 
deny that the acquisition of the Philippines 
has raised serious problems for the Amer- 
ican government—problems which are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. And the problem of the 
Philippines is but one aspect of the broader 
and even more serious problem of Ameri- 
can foreign policy in the Far East. 


Open Door Policy 


Following the Spanish-American War, 
as a result of which the United States ac- 
quired the Philippines, this country enun- 
ciated a new policy in the Far East. That 
policy is popularly known as the Open 
Door Policy and John Hay, secretary of 
state in the McKinley cabinet, is given 
credit as its author. Simply stated, the 
Open Door Policy provided that China was 
to be kept open to the trade and commerce 
of all nations on an equal basis, and that 
China’s territory should be kept intact. 

At the time the Open Door Policy was 
set forth by John Hay and accepted by 
the nations having vital interests in the 
Far East, China was on the brink of being 


in the Far East 


partitioned by various world powers. Great 
Britain, with the greatest commercial in- 
terests in’ China, was particularly anxious 
to see this process halted in order that her 
own interests would not be jeopardized. 
The support of the United States for 
such a policy was not difficult to obtain, 
since this country, through its acquisition 
of the Philippines, had become a Pacific 
power, with a vital stake in developments 
in Asia. Should China be partitioned, the 
United States feared that its trade with 
the Far East would be greatly injured. 
Thus the Open Door Policy was regarded 
at the time as a great stroke of diplomacy 
which would ensure a gigantic market for 
American industrial and agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

At first, the Open Door Policy was in 
the nature of a “gentlemen’s agreement.” 
In 1922, however, it was incorporated into 
the famous Nine-Power Treaty, signed in 
Washington, which has been the subject 
of bitter debate and controversy since the 
beginning of hostilities between Japan and 


China. Among other things, the Nine- 
Power Treaty pledged the signatories—the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, 
France, Italy, China, Holland, Belgium, 


and Portugal—to respect the Open Door 
in China, the territorial integrity of China, 
and to refrain from seeking special priv- 
ileges and concessions in China.- Thus 
American policy in the Far East was 
strengthened by formal international agree- 
ment. 


America’s Dilemma 


When Japan sent her troops into Man- 
churia, a Chinese province, in the fall of 
1931, she tore up the Nine-Power Treaty 
and openly violated the Open Door Policy 
upon which that treaty was based. More 
than that, she confronted the United 
States government with one of the most 
ticklish problems its diplomacy had yet to 
confront. Would the American govern- 
ment accept Japan’s action in Manchuria 
and later in other parts of China and adopt 
a new Far Eastern policy? Or would it 
seek to enforce the Open Door Policy, 
which Theodore Roosevelt had said it 
would take “the power of the British navy 
plus the strength of the German army to 
enforce”? 

Which of these courses the United 
States will now follow is still undecided, 
For more than eight years, it has followed 
a policy of protesting vehemently to Japan 
against her violation of the Open Door 
and the Nine-Power Treaty. A few months 
ago it took the further step of terminating 
its trade treaty with Japan. This action 
has so far proved unavailing in deterring 
Japan, which moves ever forward on her 
path of conquest. Certainly no problem 
in American foreign relations today pre- 
sents more complexity than that of its fu- 
ture policy in the Far East. 
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OT to be a spectacular politician, but 
N to be one of “that small company of 
public servants and others who are con- 
tented to do some of the homely and mod- 
est tasks of perfecting integrity in govern- 
ment and making government more efficient 
and orderly” has been the ambition of 
United States Attorney General Frank 
Murphy. His success in this pursuit has 
made Murphy one of the foremost figures 
in the administration. 

Murphy’s first administrative position 
was that of mayor of Detroit, to which he 
was elected in 1930. Managing this large 
industrial city in the depths of the depres- 
sion and coping with its thousands of hun- 
gry unemployed was not an easy job, but 
Murphy handled it with such efficiency 
that President Roosevelt chose him for 
an even bigger job. In 1933 Murphy be- 
came the last governor general of the Phil- 
ippines and in 1935 the islands’ first high 
commissioner. 

The task of preparing the commonwealth 
for its approaching independence Murphy 
undertook by placing Filipinos in every 
post they were capable of handling them- 
selves. His success he attributed to the 
fact that “I came here without prejudices,” 
and with the same spirit of impartiality he 
undertook the job of governing the state 
of Michigan in 1937. His two-year term 
was crowded with industrial strife—‘sit- 
downs” and “walkouts” in factories, stores, 
hotels, and restaurants—and although his 
conduct was warmly endorsed by New 
Deal leaders, he failed to be re-elected in 
1938. President Roosevelt openly re- 
gretted this defeat and showed his faith 
in Murphy by making him head of “the 
biggest law office in the country,” the 
United States Department of Justice. 

The law is no new profession to Murphy, 
who studied it in Michigan, London, and 
Dublin before the World War, and later 
served under the Department of Justice, 
taught law in the University of Detroit, 
and was for several years a municipal 
judge. Murphy is said to have increased 
the efficiency of his department, which 
now convicts 80 per cent of those it in- 
dicts. He has adopted a strong antitrust 
policy, added a civil liberties unit to his 
criminal division, and been extremely 
sound in his recommendations to the Presi- 
dent regarding appointments to the judi- 
ciary. And Mr. Roosevelt is also 
seeking a successor to the later Pierce 
Butler, who was the Supreme Court’s only 
Roman Catholic, Murphy’s own ability and 
his devout Catholicism must be recom- 
mendations. Yet the 46-year-old jurist 
may be equally useful in the political field. 


since 


While the nation speculates on this sub- 
ject, Murphy is silent: ‘‘My only job now 
is to be a good attorney general.” A bach- 
elor, he works long hours and makes fre- 
quent trips by plane. He dresses in dark 
blue suits and for exercise he rides, boxes, 
and dances. At the age of 12 he promised 
his mother he would not drink, and has 
never broken that promise. Cartoonists 
like Murphy for his bushy eyebrows, and 
newspapermen for his quiet courtesy. 





FRANK MURPHY 


N° one man now living has been more 
positively identified with the 40-vear 
struggle for Philippine independence than 
has Don Manuel Luis Quezon Antonio y 
Molina (more generally known as Manuel 
Quezon), who is now the president and 
semi-dictator of the Philippine Common- 
wealth. Agile, sharp-featured, and capable 
of exerting considerable personal charm, 
he dominates the entire 7,083 islands of the 
Philippine archipelago, bargaining with 
friends, enemies, landowners, and laborers 
with unusual flexibility, tact, and confi- 
dence. President Quezon is an intense 
patriot, and yet not too scrupulous in driv- 
ing hard political bargains. He is fond 
of pleasure, and yet a hard worker. 

Manuel Quezon was born on the island 
of Luzon, 61 years ago. He was brilliant, 
and both his parents were school teachers, 
yet he did not do very well in school. He 
was lazy, his teachers said. Nevertheless 
he was sent to college and to law school, 
where he studied and loafed in spurts until 
the islands arose against Spain in 1898, 
and then against their self-professed “‘lib- 
erators,’ the Americans, in a campaign 
which lasted for three years. 

When American troops captured his 
leader, Aguinaldo, in 1901, Quezon es- 
tablished a private law practice which he 
shortly abandoned to accept a less lucra- 
tive position as a local prosecutor, a posi- 
tion in which he became famous by press- 
ing fraud charges against a very well-known 
American lawyer. His dislike for Ameri- 
cans and his brilliance in courtroom ora- 





MANUEL QUEZON 


tory brought him into the Philippine As- 
sembly, where he became floor leader at 
the age of 30, 

Quezon has struggled for the political 
independence of the islands ever since he 
joined Aguinaldo in 1898. When he saw 
that fighting was likely to do more harm 
than good, he turned naturally and easily 
to negotiation. Upon numerous occasions 
he has visited Washington, lobbying for 
and against legislation directly affecting the 
Philippines, 

The most curious aspect of Quezon’s 
long career is that today, when independ- 
ence has at last been promised, and is only 
six years distant, he is no longer so sure 
that he wants it. If he is worried about 
Japan, he gives little indication of it in 
public. His principal reason for hesitation 
concerns the probable economic effects of 
independence. Quezon is very cautious 
about voicing these doubts in public be- 
cause, as he has said, a large majority of 
Filipinos now seem to favor independence. 
Last March, however, he hinted that he 
would favor a plebiscite on the issue to be 
held, perhaps, in 1944. 

After interviews with President Roose- 
velt, three years ago, Quezon became very 
interested in social reform. When he tfe- 
turned to the islands he took steps to in- 
troduce minimum wage legislation and to 
put the islands’ poorer classes on a sounder 
financial basis. The reform program is not 
welcomed by the landowners, however, and 
progress is very slow. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Cans and packages do not always give a correct impression of their contents. 


Many Organizations, Publie and 
Private, Study Consumers’ Needs 


N a few years today’s high school stu- 

dents will have scattered into many 
walks of life. Some will have college edu- 
cations and some will be plying the trades 
they learned in school; many will be 
housewives. They will have different in- 
terests, but one thing they will have in 
common: they will all be consumers, they 
will all be trying to make their incomes 
go as far as possible. 

Intelligent buying has become increas- 
ingly difficult of late as the number of 
products on the market has multiplied 
and the shoddy have become almost in- 
distinguishable from the quality articles. 
This trend has made some form of con- 
sumer education a necessity for every fam- 
ily, and it has fortunately been paralleled 
by a trend toward increased consumer 
services, which are now offered by the 
government, by research organizations, by 
civic groups, and by industry itself. 

One of the chief services of the gov- 
ernment has long been in regulating the 
preparation and labeling of foods and 
drugs, and the Wiley Food and Drug Act 
of 1906 was supplanted by a more sweep- 
ing act in 1938 which extended the juris- 
diction of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to include cosmetics and other articles 
not previously controlled. 

The government also protects the con- 
sumer from advertisements that exaggerate 
the quality of their product. Under the 
Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938 the Federal 
Trade Commission is charged with the 
task of keeping advertisers from making 
false or misleading statements, but it is 
relieved of some of this work by other 
government agencies. For example, the 
Federal Alcoholic Administration watches 
the advertisements of alcoholic beverages, 
and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion controls the advertising of stocks and 
bonds. Moreover, 45 states have laws 
allowing a fixed minimum price and for- 
bidding merchants to cut the price of one 
article below cost and lure shoppers into 
their stores under the impression that a 
“sale” is in progress. 

The government has also yielded to the 
clamor for information and advice about 
goods offered on the market. Thousands 
of reports are sent out free or at a very 
low price by various government agen- 
cies, notably the Office of Education’s 
Home Economics Education Service, the 
Department of Labor’s Consumers’ Proj- 
ect, and several agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Consumers’ Guide, 
published every other week by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, reaches 135,000 
homes, and an estimated 7,000,000 farm 
women have been visited by the depart- 
ment’s 2,500 home demonstration agents. 

Private individuals have gone crusad- 
ing in the consumers’ interest, men like 
John Schlink and Arthur Kallet, who in 
1933 wrote “100,000,000 Guinea Pigs,” 
exposing fraudulent advertising. They sub- 
sequently set up Consumers’ Research, and 





began testing well-known brands of con- 


sumers’ goods, selling their findings to 
subscribers. Kallet broke off in 1935 
because he objected to Schlink’s labor 


policies, and founded Consumers’ Union, 
which does the same kind of laboratory 
work, but also notes in each instance the 
labor conditions. ‘This harks back to the 
old ‘‘consumer leagues” which sprang up 
in the nineties and patronized only those 
stores having fair labor standards. Today 
both Consumers’ Union and Consumers’ 
Research charge $3 a year for their serv- 
ice; each has about 50,000 subscribers 
and there are other private companies 
doing similar work. 

Civic groups have supported the move- 
ment and it is estimated that, including 
their educational work with the rest, some 
29,000,000 people are now receiving in- 
formation in the form of pamphlets, lec- 
tures, or confidential reports appraising 
branded products. Chief among _ these 
groups is the Federated Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, which is- 
sues a weekly publication, Jnformation 
Service. The General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, the League of Women Voters, the 
National Council of Catholic Women, and 
the American Association of University 
Women are also fighting the consumers’ 
battle to a greater or lesser degree. 





N The Thinker" 


The following poem, by Berton Braley, 
is taken from “The Best Loved Poems of 
the American People,” published by the 
Garden City Publishing Company of New 
York. 


Back of the beating hammer 
By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 
The seeker may find the Thought— 
The Thought that is ever master 
Of iron and steam and steel. 
That rises above disaster 
And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the Brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul! 


Back of the motors humming, 
Back of the bells that sing, 
Back of the hammers drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn, the Brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the seating toiler — 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the Job—the Dreamer 
Who’s making the dream come true! 
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The Building Trades 


HE building trades consist of the types 

of labor necessary in the construction 
industry, and although they are by no 
means similar in every respect, they have 
enough in common’ to be considered col- 
lectively. Their outstanding characteris- 
tic is their instability. 

In the 1930 census, the two million-odd 
workers in these occupations were listed 
as follows: carpenters, 900,000; painters, 
500,000; plumbers, 238,000; stone and 
brick masons, 171,000; tinsmiths and sheet 
metal workers, 80,000; plasterers, 70,000; 
structural iron workers, 29,000; paper 
hangers, 28,000; roofers and slaters, 24,000. 

These workmen are usually hired for 
the duration of a job and paid by the 
hour. The trades’ most highly paid work- 
ers are the bricklayers, who in 1936 re- 
ceived an average hourly wage of $1.30, 
three cents more than their brother stone- 
masons. These wages are due less to the 
skill involved than to the fact that masons, 
in general, work fewer hours a year than 
other building trades workers. 

Carpenters, painters, and paper hangers 
are paid the least, with carpenters receiv- 
ing $1.04 an hour and the others 93 cents, 
but statistics made over a period of years 
show that these are the most steadily em- 
ployed. 

Similarly, plastering is a little better 
paid ($1.29 an hour) than other building 
trades, but again the few extra pennies an 
hour are compensated by fewer hours of 
work in the course of a year. On the whole, 
it is safe to say that approximately the 
same annual income is earned by all mem- 
bers of the building trades. Just what 
this income is, however, is a matter for 
speculation. National surveys have not 
been made, but a clue is offered by an in- 
vestigation made some time ago in Ohio. 

In that state in 1929, workers earned 
$1,668; in 1932, $982; and in 1933, the 
low point of the building depression, $821. 
For the next year the figure was back to 
$959, and today is probably well over 
$1,000. Ohio’s statistics may be roughiy 
regarded as a national average. It should 
be remembered, however, both in regard 
to these and to the hourly figures quoted 
above, that pay in the Southern and Middle 
Western states will be lower, and in the 
East and Far West somewhat higher. 

A group probably better off annually 


than any other in the building trades are 
the plumbers. Only painters are more 
steadily employed than plumbers, and 
while the former work for 93 cents an 
hour, plumbers average $1.22, and the aver- 
age of union plumbers is six cents above 
this. This job includes maintenance and 
installation, and home owners have more 
frequent need of a plumber than they do 
of a bricklayer or a structural iron worker, 
although plumbers suffer with the rest in 
regions that have long winters. 

The regulations governing entrance into 
this trade are like those in other trades, 
though possibly stricter and better de- 
fined. It is quickest to attend a vocational 
school, but most men enter the trade as 
apprentices and are trained by an employer 
or by a union. The apprentice system, 
drawn up with the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprentice Training, 
calls for five years of training under the 
guidance of a journeyman, as well as 720 
hours of related school instruction. The 
apprentice is paid in the neighborhood of 
$30 a month for the first year and perhaps 
a little more in the following years. 

At the end of this time he must pass 





THE BUILDING TRADES 


state examinations to qualify as a jour- 
neyman and even stiffer examinations in 
order to be eligible for union membership. 
In the building trades a boy will find the 
hours reasonable, the work not too mo- 
notonous, and, if he continually applies 
himself, he will find opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Above all, however, a boy 
must be neat and efficient, interested in 
the work and moderately sure, even before 
he becomes an apprentice, that he can 
master it 











De You Keen Up With the News? 














(For answers to the following questions, turn to page 8, column 4) 


1. It was recently reported that one of 
these cities was undergoing a shortage of 
food for its needy. (a) Pittsburgh, (b) De- 
troit, (c) Cleveland, (d) Denver. 

2. “Gone With the Wind,” David O. Selz- 
nick’s four-million-dollar, four-hour film ver- 
sion of Margaret Mitchell’s best-seller, was 
first shown in what city? 

3. If the British capital is removed from 
London, it will probably be set up in which 
of the dominions ? 

4. “AFL Leaders Claim NLRB Aided CIO.” 
Such might be the headline of a newspaper 
story dealing with hearings before the com- 
mittee the chairman of which is (a) Repre- 
sentative Dies of. Texas, (b) Representative 


Smith of Virginia, (c) Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, (d) Senator Pittman of Nevada. 

5. Vice-president Garner will wait until the 
third-term 


President has made known his 





PRESIDENT ag 
Te RING 
plans before announcing his own candidacy. 
True or false? 

6. On what 
this month? 

7. What does Senator Taft of Ohio have 
to do in order to win a reward from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ? 

8. Observers believe that if the Graf Spee 
had attempted to escape from Montevideo, it 
would have been destroyed by one of these 
ships, which was especially designed to chase 
pocket battleships: (a) the Ajax, (b) the 
Dunkerque, (c) the Exeter, (d) the Ark 
Royal. 





day does Congress convene 


9. United States mail, destined for Ger- 
many by way of Italy, has been seized by the 
British at Gibraltar. True or false? 

10. Like the Loyalists in Spain’s civil war, 
the Finns are quartering prisoners of war 
in churches and hospitals. What is the 
reason for this? 

11. Maury Maverick, one of the leading 
liberals of the southwest, was recently ac- 
quitted of criminal poll tax proceedings. Mr. 
Maverick is mayor of what city? 

12. President of the American Newspaper 
Guild and one of the ablest columnists in the 


country, . died last month at the 
age of 51. 
13. Of the many inter-regional football 


games played in “bowls” on New Year’s Day, 
which is the oldest? 


14. The Glen L. Martin Company recently 
opened the nation’s largest aircraft factory in 


(a) Baltimore, (b) Newark, (c) Flint, (d) 
Burbank. 
15. New York’s Senator Wagner, who 


sponsored the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
is sponsoring another important piece of 
legislation in Congress this month. It has to 
do with what? 

16. A big event last month was the “Con- 
gress of Industry,” held by the N 
A M . 

17. Germany’s attack on Poland revived the 
music of Chopin; Russia’s attack on Finland 
is bringing into vogue the compositions of 
what great Finn, who was 74 on December 8? 

18. What American, going southward across 
the South Seas, was able to bring medical sup- 
plies and food to Pitcairn Island, virtually iso- 
lated because of the war? 


19. What prominent American is chairman 
of the Finnish Relief Fund? 


20. A treaty between the United States 


and what nation will expire on January 26? 
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Congress Ready 
For New Session 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


for re-election in 1940, their every act will 
be influenced by their desire to further 
their political fortunes. Moreover, a presi- 
dential election is to take place in Novem- 
ber and this fact will govern the acts not 
only of the President but of the members 
of Congress. Both parties will endeavor 
to do everything to promote their own 
interests and to injure those of the opposi- 
tion. 


National Defense 


Members of both the Democratic and the 
Republican party undoubtedly hope for 
a short session of Congress. so that they 
may return home early to prepare for the 
campaign, but they are likely to be disap- 
pointed. There are too many matters to be 
disposed of before the session can adjourn. 
While the President is not likely to intro- 
duce additional reform proposals which in- 
evitably would stir controversy and long de- 
bate, there are many matters which can- 
not be neglected. Among the most im- 
portant of these are those arising out of 
the international situation. 

Foremost among these is national de- 
fense. It is taken for granted that addi- 
tional expenditures will be requested for 
the defense of the United States. How 
much more than .is already being spent 
on our military machine is a question which 
Congress will have to decide. The over- 
whelming majority of Congress and of the 
people appear determined that the United 
States shall not become involved in war, 
and they seem to feel that the best way 
to achieve this objective is to build ade- 
quate military and naval defenses. It 
is taken for granted that several hundred 
million dollars, in addition to the normal 





DOUBLE BILLING 


FITZPATRICK IN ST LOUIS POST -DISPATCH 


appropriation, will be requested for this 
purpose. 

It is impossible to divorce the question 
of national defense from that of govern- 
ment finances. In an early issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, we Shall discuss at 
greater length this truly serious problem. 
For the moment, we need merely state 
the nature of the problem. The govern- 
ment cannot add several hundred million 
dollars to the expenditure for national de- 
fense without increasing the national debt, 
which is already in the neighborhood of 
42 billion dollars. According to law, it 
cannot go beyond 45 billion dollars, and 
with outgo exceeding income that limit will 
soon be reached. 

The. alternatives before the Congress— 
if it increases the spending for national 
defense—are these: (1) Drastic reductions 
may be made in other governmental ex- 
penditures such as relief, aid to farmers, 
and other items. (2) The funds may be 
raised by increased taxation. (3) The law 
may be changed so as to remove, or raise, 
the present limitation upon the national 
debt. None of these courses is pleasant 
to contemplate and none is without seri- 
ous difficulties. The wisdom of curtail- 
ing relief expenditures may be questioned 
when millions are still unemployed and 
destitute. New taxes are always unpopular 
and congressmen are hesitant to impose 
them in an election year. Further in- 
creases in the national debt might raise 
questions as to the soundness of the gov- 
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In the center are Vice President Garner and Speaker Bankhead, on the left (top) Senate Majority Leader Barkley and (bottom) Senate Minority Leader McNary. On the 


right, in the same order, are House Majority Leader 


ernment’s credit. But Congress will have 
to make a decision; it may compromise 
by combining several of the courses men- 
tioned. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that public finances will consume a 
great deal of time during the coming 
session of Congress. 

Another thorny problem of international 
relations which may arise during the com- 
ing weeks is that of American policy in 
the Far East. Many members of Congress 
believe that the United States should exert 
stronger pressure upon Japan than has al- 
ready been exerted and they will advocate 
an embargo upon all purchases from 
Japan. Such a course will be strongly 
opposed. As a matter of fact, there is no 
problem in American foreign relations 
which presents greater complexity than 
our policy toward Japan. A few weeks 
after Congress meets, the trade treaty 
with Japan will become inoperative, and 
our relations with that nation will be in 
a state of flux. 


Foreign Trade Policy 


The present session of Congress will also 
be called upon to consider the future for- 
eign trade policy of the United States. 
In June, the law expires which authorizes 
the United States to enter into trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations. A bitter fight 
is expected when the administration and its 
supporters seek to extend the law, as 
there is strong opposition to a continua- 
tion of this policy. 

Since the reciprocal trade agreement 
law went into effect more than five years 
ago, Secretary of State Hull has con- 
stantly endeavored to break down inter- 
national tariff barriers by agreements with 
individual countries. Already 22 such 
treaties are in effect and they would re- 
main in operation for the length of time 


agreed upon, but no further treaties could 
be negotiated unless the law is extended. 

If we turn to strictly domestic issues 
which are likely to come up for discussion 
during the coming session of Congress, 
we find that there are many others in 
addition to those relating to government 
finance. One of the most important of 
these is the Wagner health bill. This meas- 
ure, which has already been fairly widely 
discussed, will stir bitter debate and con- 
troversy. It calls for the expenditure of 
large sums of money by the federal gov- 
ernment in order to improve the health 
standards of the nation. It recognizes the 
fact that large numbers of people in the 
country suffer from preventable illness and 
poor health because they cannot afford 
adequate medical attention. 

The principal features of the Wagner bill 
are the contribution of funds by the federal 
government to the states and _ localities. 
This money would be used to build public 
clinics and to provide medical service to 
families which cannot at present afford it. 
The principal objections to the bill are 
that it would cost the government far 
too much money at a time when the budget 
is already out of balance, and that it would 
open the way to further legislation looking 
toward socialized medicine. In defense of 
the measure, it is argued that the problem 
of the nation’s health is so acute and of 
such great importance that it cannot be 
neglected much longer. 


Issue Over Labor Board 


The issue over the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, which has been brewing for 
many months, is likely to come into the 
open during this session of Congress. Of 
all the New Deal agencies, few have been 
subjected to more bitter attack than the 
Labor Relations Board, whose duty is to 
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“What is meant by the bone of contention, Teacher (sternly): “This essay on ‘Our 
Pop?” Dog’ is word for word the same as your 
“I'd say it was the jaw bone, son.” brother’s.” 


—Caprer’s WEEKLY 





Wife: “I feel certain of winning the woman’s 
golf tournament this week.” 
Husband: “Well, dear, more par to you.” 
—SELECTED 
Jones: “I must find another tailor. This 
one reads too much.” 
Smith: “Reads too much?” 
Jones: “Yes. Every letter he writes to me 
begins, ‘On going through my books.’” 
—Tir-Bits 





“My daughter is going abroad to study 
singing.” 

“That is very considerate of her,” replied the 
neighbor. —PARADE 





“The only bad mistake in a diagnosis that 
I can remember,” said a doctor, “was when I 
prescribed for indigestion, and afterwards 
learned that my patient could easily have af- 
forded stomach ulcers.” —PARADE 


“Waitress, 


Customer: what’s wrong with 
these eggs?” 
Waitress: “I don’t know. I only laid 


the table.” —NortH WIND 


” 


Boy: “Yes, sir, it’s the same dog. 
—WaLt STREET JOURNAL 


























“SOMEHOW I FEEL THAT WE HAVE FAILED UTTERLY 
ON THIS JOB!” 


BOLTINOFF IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Rayburn and House Minority Leader Martin. 


regulate relations between workers and em- 
ployers—particularly between labor unions 
and employers. The Board has been criti- 
cized by employers for being partial to la- 
bor, by the American Federation of Labor 
for being partial to the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and by the CIO for 
favoring the AFL. 

The general criticism has been made 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
has been given far too much power and 
that it is able to act in a dictatorial man- 
ner. The effort will thus be made to amend 
the law so as to limit the Board’s powers, 
and each group affected by the Board’s 
activities will attempt to bring about 
changes which will satisfy its particular 
grievance. Friends of the Board will un- 
dertake to prevent such changes, lest 
the law lose all its effectiveness. They 
contend that the Board’s record will show 
that it has been fair in its dealings, both 
as concerns disputes between employers 
and workers and as between the workers 
themselves. 

These are among the more important 
items likely to come up during the coming 
months. What the outcome of the vari- 
ous debates will be cannot be predicted at 
this time. The temper of Congress will be 
determined to a considerable extent upon 
the attitude of President Roosevelt. If 
he refrains from requesting legislation of a 
highly controversial nature—as seems 
likely at this time—a fairly harmonious 
session may result, similar to the special 
session which was called to revise the 
Neutrality Act. But if he proposes new 
reform legislation, he is likely to cause 
upheavals in Congress. 


Questions and References 


1. Why are the 
more attention to 
they usually do? 

2. What are the difficulties standing in the 
way of increasing the expenditures for national 
defense ? 

3. What are some of the criticisms made of 
the National Labor Relations Board? 

4. In your opinion, what would be the best 
policy of the United States to adopt toward 
Japan? 

5. What are the principal features of the 
Wagner health bill? 


American people 
Congress this 


paying 
year than 


REFERENCES: (a) Major Problems to be 
Faced in Coming Session. Congressional Di- 
gest, December 1939, pp. 289-290. (b) Poli- 
tics Ahead, by F. R. Kent. Current History, 
December 1939, p. 37. (c) The entire issue of 
Congressional Digest for April 1939 is devoted 
to articles on Congress—its history, its repre- 
sentation, its daily record, and the procedure 
in the House and the Senate. There is also 
an article on parliamentary bodies abroad. 








Answer Keys 




















Do You Keep Up With the News? 


1. (c); 2. Atlanta, Georgia; 3. Canada; 
4. (b); 5. false; 6. the 3rd; 7. devise a scheme 
for balancing the budget; 8. (b); 9. true; 10. 
they feel this will keep the enemy from bomb- 
ing churches and hospitals; 11. San Antonio, 
Texas; 12. Heywood Broun; 13. the Rose 
Bowl, in Pasadena, California; 14. (a); 15. 
national health; 16. National Association of 
Manufacturers; 17. Jan Sibelius; 18. Admiral 
Byrd; 19. Herbert Hoover; 20. Japan. 





